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3 - thing but itself from view. It is wonderful to 

DARK DECEMBER DAYS. see, yet not at all easy to stand, and that in a 

As we reckon them, December days are the first! double sense. Nay, at such a time we are glad 
of the winter ones ; but from a climatical point | to be, as Emerson says, 


weather-guides used to put this month down as 
having what they called ‘haleyon days’ in plenty, 
and yet others of them characterised it as stormy, 
squally, and most variable. As a matter of fact, 
there is a certain uniform strain of sombrous 


occasional storm to dispel the monotony. 
called those days smoky, and they are almost as 
misty and foggy as those of November, so that 
it is only by a considerable stretch of imagination 
that they can be styled anything like ‘halcyon 
days.’ 

The evening of a December day has been 
pictured somewhat fantastically by the author of 
Pickwick in a striking sentence: ‘The evening 
grew more dull every moment, and a melancholy 
wind sounded through the deserted fields, like 
a distant giant whistling for his house-dog.’ It 


a sombre tinge to the feelings of Mr Winkle, 
for this ‘winter-month,’ as our Saxon ancestors 
termed it, had a similar effect upon the poet 
Cowper. In December 1780 he wrote: ‘ At this 
season of the year and in this gloomy uncomfort- 
of a mind like mine to divest it from 
subjects.’ 

Dark, indeed, are the December days when the 
exceptional storms come on, for they are intensely 
realistic As Chatterton forcibly put it: the 
‘rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, roll 
the white surges to the sounding shore.’ The 


snow, driving onwards, seems to alight nowhere, 
and it appears as if determined to hide every- 


is not to be wondered at that the scene imparted | : 
| accurately when he said : 


able climate, it is no easy matter for the owner | 
sad | 


| 


it is, and so lets out his song quite unawares. 


| The bee is no more heard, not even when the 


| 


gravity about the days of December, with an | sublimely beautiful before us On 


Martial | 


sun for an hour shines warmly, for there is no 
floral feast to entice. Not even a daisy is seen. 
Still, with all this dearth, there is something 
trees and 
shrubs thousands of crystals sparkle, and on a 
spotless robe of white at times we firmly tread. 
That robe, so downy, soft, and warm, serves as 
a coverlet, underneath which are tucked the 


| plants and seeds for future bloom, and there 


they are sleeping and dreaming their dreams of 
the sunshine to come in the days of the spring. 

It is not easy to keep from depression at this 
season. The days, now shortened to the briefest 
span, come tardily on, and as quickly get away 
again. The sun seems far off now, and its slender 
rays with great difficulty illuminate our sky at 
all. Indeed, John Keats summed December up 


The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 


Cold, of a truth, are the dark December days, 
Although the average temperature is said to be 
thirty-nine degrees, yet, as the farmers say, ‘it 
is sometimes too cold even to snow.’ 

Low hang the clouds ; and if there is gloom on 
the spirits or mist on the mind, then the icy 
chill which is in the air so influences, nay, even 
glamours the sight that wood and hill and field 
alike appear to wear the weary pallor and the 
painful stillness of despair. In some such con- 
dition the poet of the Seasons must assuredly 


of view the honour properly belongs to those of | Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed : 
the previous month, when, as Burns said, ‘the | In a tumultuous privacy of a Neg | a: 
wind blaws loud wi angry sough,’ and ‘when chill) 
November’s surly blast made fields and forests) .> o herds go forth to seek the pastures — : 
bare.” But be that as it may, then the autumn | either through the vales or over the enna, . 
has waned and winter is waxing, the denen. | — warbler is silent except the friendly Robin, a 
makers notwithstanding. Some of the ancient 70 2OW and then appears to forget what month 
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have been when he exclaimed of these days, 
‘Horror wide extends his desolate domain” An 
old Minnesinger said truly, ‘Men frown at these 
phenomena.’ There is no real reason, however, 
why the variations of December should cause 
such a tinge of distaste; nay, the highest testi- 
mony tells the other way. The Bard of Ayr 
said of the storm itself, ‘The tempest’s howl it 
soothes my soul;’ while the thoughtful singer 
of In Memoriam declares that 


Well roars the storm for those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


But the dark December days are not altogether 
unlovely and unattractive. The skylarks collect 
in flocks, the woodcocks put in an appearance, 
and the rooks follow the plough with a most 
remarkable tameness. Flowers are not entirely 
absent either. Byron, we know, in a satirical 
mood, considered it as foolish to ‘seek roses in 
December’ as to ‘trust in critics ;? but it is not 
so unwise as the poet thought to seek, for ‘the 
Christmas rose shall blossom, though it be ’mid 
snows.’ Other flowers, too, display themselves occa- 
sionally. True enough, the trees would be leafless, 
mere ‘rattling branches, as Ambrose Philips cailed 
them, ‘bare ruined choirs in which the sweet 
birds sang,’ as Shakespeare inimitably expressed 
it, were it not for a few sear ones which cling 
as if with the clutch of death ; but the mistletoe 
berries are ripening to transparency, while the 
hellebore, the protected polyanthus, the sheltered 
snowdrop and wallflower are in bloom; and the 
wading Cirds, as Gilbert White designates them, 
assume their winter plumage. There are always 
plants and flowers of which it may be said, as 
Shakespeare made Perdita affirm of rosemary and 
rue, ‘these keep seeming and savour all the 
winter long.’ 


Confidence comes to us even in what have been | 


styled drear-nighted December days. We know 
that it will not always be thus. The shadows 
will not continue to lie at such length across 
our path, the birds will not perpetually sit 
brooding on the snow, nor the milk constantly 
come ‘frozen home in pail.’ Nay, although the 


pastures lie in silence, like a deep calm sea, each | 


morn and eve brings new promise of the glory 


that shall be hereafter, for to the imagination, | 


even 
In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 
And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER XII.—CONCLUSION, 


Ir was during the early hours of the following 
morning before any of the household were astir 
that Agnes made her confession to her husband. 
Mr Esholt had slept soundly during a great part 
of the night, but whenever he woke up for a few 
minutes there was his wife by his die smiling 
and realy to minister to all his requirements. 
When he finally awoke there was upon him a 
sense of deep content and restfulness ; the phan- 


toms, bred of weakness and much solitary brood- 
ing, which heretofore had haunted his pillow by 
day and flitted on huge dusky wings through his 
dreams by night, had vanished utterly ; instead, 
there breathed round him soft summer airs, and 
all his being seemed filled with sunshine and 
sweet music. ‘O Love, of all magicians thou art 
chief.’ 

Then it was that Agnes began to tell her tale. 
First of all, she told by what chance she became 
a listener at the interview between Wilmot and 
Mr Vampy ; and then she went on to repeat all 
that passed between the two, which, with that 
feminine gift of memory where dialogue is con- 
cerned, she was able to give nearly word for 
word, After that, she proceeded to narrate how 
she had locked up the first bottle of medicine 
and had sent for another to replace it; how she 
had met Wilmot for a moment on the landing ; 
and how, after much inward perturbation, 2 
had taken upon herself to send him three words 
of warning. Then she sat silent, not knowing 
whether her husband would approve or disapprove 
of this last action on her part. 

He had listened to her in silence, but with the 
deepest attention. His first words were a great 
relief to her. ‘You did quite right, dearest, in 
acting as you did. You have relieved me of a 
disagreeable duty. It would have been most 
painful to me to have to tell him verbally that 
which three words from your pen have made 
known to him. Forewarned is forearmed. His 
hand has been forced ; he must needs make his 
next move within the next few hours, whether 
he likes it or not.’ 

He lay silent for a little while, evidently deep 
in thought ; then he said: ‘Poor Wilmot! Poor 
misguided young man! With all his faults, and 
they are many and grievous, I cannot help pitying 
him. Why did he not come to me when he first 
found himself beginning to flounder among shoals 
and quicksands? A helping hand held out to 
him at that time might have changed the whole 
| course of his future life. And then how attrac- 
| tive he was—how every one seemed to take to 
| him! Who could have believed such depths of 
dissimulation—and worse—lurked under so fair 
an outside! That he was in monetary difficulties 
|I had some reason to know, and my intention 
'was to challenge him on the point to-day, or, at 
the latest, to-morrow; but I could never have 
credited that he would lend his sanction to a plot 
| so nefarious as that propounded by his last even- 
|ing’s strange visitor. But “smooth runs the 
| water where the brook is deep.”’ 
| Agnes had not yet said all that she had made 
up her mind to say. ‘Robert, are you aware 
'that Wilmot Burrell and I were at one time 
engaged?’ A vivid blush dyed her face as she 
put the question. 

‘It is only since I have been ill that I have 
' become aware of the fact,’ he replied. ‘When I 
| first asked Miss Granby’s permission to speak to you 
| about marriage, she told me that you had already 
been engaged, but that, owing to the change in 
_ your fortunes, the —_ to whom your promise 
had been given had seen fit to change his mind, 
I believe that at the time I. expressed my opinion 
‘of his conduct rather strongly. Not for 2 moment 
had I any suspicion that young Burrell was the 
| man in question ; had I been aware of it, as a 
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matter of course he would never have set foot 
across my threshold. On this point, as on others, 
I was led away by his frank, sailor-like bearing, 
his contagious laugh, and his manner, which 
seemed as open and candid as the day ; no doubt 
also, to a considerable extent, by my predilection 
for one who, leaving his own qualities out of 
question, was the son of one of my dear brother's 
oldest friends. My suspicion of the truth was 
first aroused by some trifle, I scarcely now know 
what, that day at Rushmere, and I then and there 
made up my mind to ascertain the facts of the 
case, Just at that time, however, I was much 
put about in business matters ; and shortly after, 
as you will remember, I was called from home ; 
while on the heels of my return came my 
present illness. Still, the subject had by no 
means escaped my memory; but it was not till 
Friday in last week that I ascertained, through 
a confidential channel, that which I wanted to 
know. I will not dilate on the feelings with 
which I heard the news. Unwittingly, I had 
done you a great injury, exposed you to a great 
temptation. But my faith in you never wavered 
for an instant. “ Although it was my hands that 
thrust her into the fiery furnace, she will emerge 
spotless and unscathed.” That was what I said 
to myself times without number, I could do 
nothing just then, my weakness was so extreme, 
but I never trembled for you in the least.’ He 
lifted her hand to his lips and kissed it with all 
a lover’s devotion as he ceased speaking. 

There was still one matter more on Agnes’s 
mind respecting which she felt that she ought 
to say something to her husband, and yet she 
hardly knew how to begin. She wanted to tell 
him about the torn letter she had found in his 
private drawer. It had been much in her mind 
during her long nightwatch, but the thought 
of it no longer rankled there as it had before. 
‘It was my fault that the letter was written 
which brought forth such a reply, she said to 
herself. ‘He loved me when he married me; 
and had I been a different wife to him, he would 
never have had occasion to make a confidant of 
any man,’ 

‘There is one thing more I wish to confess to 
you, Robert,’ she said with downcast eyes, for she 
recognised now what a breach of contidence she 
had been guilty of in reading the letter at all, 
although at the time the temptation had proved 
too strong for her. 

‘Confess away,’ he answered with that smile 
in his eyes which softened his face so wonderfully. 
‘I promise you plenary absolution before you 

gin, 

‘You remember that day when you gave Mr 
Burrell your keys and sent a message dy him, 
asking me to open the private drawer in your 
study and give him a certain memorandum book 
I should find there? Well’ 

‘Stop a moment. I have no recollection of 
sending any such message.’ 

‘But you must have sent it, dear, otherwise 
how should I have known anything about it?’ 

Proceed,’ 

‘On opening the drawer I found lying close by 
the book I had come for a torn portion of a letter, 
one of the paragraphs of which caught my eye. 
Then my curiosity overpowered me, and I took 
it up and read the whole of it” 


‘There was no harm in that: 
wife.’ 

‘It was very wrong on my part. 
breach of confidence.’ 

‘Tut, tut! It was nothing.— But do you happen 
to remember the contents of the letter ?’ 

Did she not! She had felt at the time as if it 
would be impossible for her ever to forget them. 
‘I read the letter more than once,’ she answered, 
flushing a little, ‘and I have a good memory.’ 
Then she repeated the letter to him almost word 
for word. 

‘My poor darling! and this has been rankling 


you are my 


It was a great 


in your mind ever since! No wonder, either,’ 

| ‘Had I been the wife I ought to have been to 
| you, dear, had I been all that you had a right to 
| expect, the letter would never have been written 
| which called forth that reply.’ 

A curious expression flitted across Mr Esholt’s 
|face. ‘If you don’t mind the trouble,’ he said, ‘I 
' should like you to go at once and fetch me that 
| letter.’ 

| Three minutes later she was back again. ‘The 
letter is no longer there,’ she said a little 
blankly. 

‘Of course it isn’t,’ he coolly answered. ‘The 
same hand that put it there took it away.—Do 
you not comprehend ? 

‘No,’ she said with a shake of her head. 
very stupid, I know,’ 

‘To speak plainly, then—no such message as 
the one given you by Wilmot Burrell was ever 
sent by me. No such letter as the one read by 
you was ever received by me; consequently, it 
| could not be an answer to anything written by 
;me. Wilmot Burrell was the author of that 
orecious effusion, or some one else for him. It was 
be who put it there; and it was he who took it 
away after it had served his vile purpose, which 
was neither more nor less than to sow dissension 
| between the woman he once professed to love, 
| but had cast off, and the man who had befriended 
him and at whose table he had broken bread. 
This is worse, infinitely worse than all that has 
gone before.’ 

Agnes was overwhelmed—powerless to give 
utterance to a word. What must her husband 
think of her after her confession that she had 
taken the forged letter as being in answer to 
one written by him! Blind idiot that she must 
| have been to dream for one moment that Robert 
| Esholt would under any circumstances have 
penned anything which could have elicited such 
| reply! Oh, how she had misread him! And 

yet, neither by word nor look had he reproached 
her. 
| By this time it was past eight o'clock, Mr 

Esholt rang the bell which hung by the side of 

his bed. To the servant who came he said: ‘Go 
'to Mr Burrell’s room and tell him that I wish 
to see him as soon as possible.” Then, when the 
door was shut, he added sternly: ‘Not another 
hour shall he remain under this roof,’ 

Presently the servant came back, looking some- 
what scared. ‘Mr Burrell is not in his room, sir, 
nor anywhere about the house. His bed has not 
been mf in; and his carpet bag, which was in 
his room last night, is not there now.’ 

‘That will do, Bridget; thank you,’ said Mr 
Esholt. Then turning to his wife: ‘It is better 
so, he said. ‘Your brief warning was enough. 
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He has solved the difficulty after his own fashion, | being. Of course the sister’s first words framed 
and in all probability we shall never see him or | themselves into an inquiry after her © brother's 
hear of him more.—And now,’ he went on, ‘I | health. 

will tell you something which may perhaps sur-| ‘I am better, very much better, this morning, 
prise you a little. Mr Vampy was a private | Even Pyefitt was struck with the change.’ 
detective employed specially by me. Some doubts! ‘I am truly rejoiced to hear it, Robert.’ 

having arisen in the mind of the holder as to the | ‘I am sure you are, Janet.—By-the-way, I had 


genuineness of the bill for the two hundred and 
fifty pounds, it was submitted privately to Jabez | But probably you are aware of it already ?’ 
Kimber, who at once pronounced it to be—what! ‘Yes. Agnes told me what she was about to 
it was—a forgery. Without a hint to Burrell, he | do. Seeing her so self-willed in the matter, I 
at once came to consult me in the matter. After | made no attempt to dissuade her.’ 
some consideration, I determined to take up the | ‘You must make it right with Mother Jukes as 
bill, although it would not fall due for some time. | regards money matters. She’s a good creature ; 
I was determined to so far shield the culprit that | but when asleep, she certainly does snore like a 
the settlement of the affair should become a matter | trooper.’ 
between himself and me alone; but at the same! ‘I have something to say to you this morning, 
time I was anxious and curious to know by what | Robert, which I would much rather have left 
means he had proposed to himself to meet the | unsaid, if the affection and duty I owe you would 
liability when it should fall due. Behind the | have allowed me to do so,’ 
one transaction so fortunately brought to light! ‘That’s rather an ominous beginning, Janet ; 
might possibly lurk others more dangerous still. | but go on. 
Hence my employment of Vampy—whose real| ‘What I have to say refers to Mrs Esholt.’ 
name, however, is something altogether different ‘To Agnes!’ He raised his eyebrows slightly, 
—and I shall no doubt receive his report of last | and there came into his face a look she knew well 
night’s interview in the course of to-day. The idea | —the keen, hard, slightly aggressive look which he 
of frightening Wilmot into consenting to tamper | habitually wore when at business, and sometimes 
with my medicine was an emanation of his own | forgot to lay aside at home. ‘I am all atten- 
over-ingenious brain, and ought in itself to have | tion.’ 
aroused the other's nog om I can only sup- | ‘Yesterday evening, a stranger—a gentleman, 
pose his object to have been to ascertain to what | I suppose he would term himself—called to see 
extremes Wilmot would be prepared to go in| Mr Burrell. Wilmot conducted him to your 
order to screen his own turpitude. But it was! study, where the two remained shut up together 
rather absurd to suppose that a man who had come | for more than half an hour. Two minutes before 
on the errand he was presumed to have come on | the stranger's arrival, Mrs Esholt entered the 
should happen at that particular time to have | study; three minutes after his departure, she 
about him a drug, or essence, possessing the | quitted it. Consequently, she must not only have 
remarkable properties attributed to it by him, | been present at the interview, but have ting 
and that they should be precisely the properties | beforehand at what moment the stranger might 
needed for carrying out the object he had so! be expected, and, one may reasonably assume, 
insidiously suggested. I think that had I been | have been equally well acquainted with the object 
in Burrell’s place the — would have had | that brought him here.’ 
too much of the air of a prearranged scheme not | ‘Who saw all this? From whom did you 
to make me feel sure there was something more | derive your information ?’ 
in the background. But one can never tell. No, ‘From Davry. She saw Mrs Esholt both enter 
doubt Wilmot had been goaded to the point of | and leave the study,’ 
desperation, and was scarcely master either of his | ‘So.—Anything more?’ 
thoughts or his actions. In any case, it is justas | ‘There’s one thing more which I think you 
well that he has cut the Gordian knot in the way | ought to be made acquainted with. About an 
he has.’ hour later, Mrs Esholt gave Bridget a note for Mr 
When Dr Pyefitt arrived two hours later, he | Burrell with special instructions that it was to be 
found his patient so much better that he was | sure to reach him.’ 
quite jubilant. ‘Aha!’ he exclaimed as he! ‘Anything else?’ 
rubbed his hands gleefully; ‘our last change of | ‘Nothing else, Robert. I have thought it my 
medicine seems to have effected a remarkable | duty as a sister to make these circumstances known 
improvement. We cannot do better than per- | to you, more especially following as they do upon 
severe in it, I think.’ certain other circumstances which I ought, at 
‘Indeed, you can’t, doctor,’ replied Mr Esholt | haps, to have brought under your notice long 
with a smile. ‘The last medicine has done me | ago—indeed, I now see how weak it was on my 
more good than all that went before.’ part not to have done so,’ She paused, as if to 
But before this Agnes had gone to her own | draw a longer breath than usual. ‘ Brother, from 
room. She had passed through so much during | the first hour Wilmot Burrell set foot under your 
the last dozen hours that she was worn out both | roof my suspicions were aroused that there was 
mentally and physically ; besides, as Mr Esholt | some secret understanding between him and your 
sensibly remarked, if she did not take a few hours’ | wife, that they had, in fact, at one time been, 
rest now, what would she be fit for when evening | even if they were not still, in love with each 
should come round again ? other, and that’ 
Dr Pyefitt had not been gone many minutes, ‘Janet, not another word, I insist!’ broke in 


a fresh nurse last night, vice Mrs Jukes superseded. 


when Miss Esholt was wheeled into her brother’s | Mr Esholt in his harshest tones. ‘All that you 
room, Davry having first reconnoitred to make | have told me since you entered this room is 
sure that Agnes had vacated her post for the time | already known to me.’ 
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‘T have a little history to relate to you,’ resumed 
Mr Esholt after a silence which to one at least of 
the two people there must have been anything 
but a pleasant one ; ‘and it may be as well that | 
should tell it you now, because it will serve to 
open your eyes on many points respecting which 
I was equally as blind as yourself only a few 
hours ago.’ 

The story Mr Esholt had to tell will readily be 
guessed, but not so easy would it be to divine 
with what varying emotions his sister listened to 
the recital. As it happened, she had not heard 
of Wilmot’s disappearance, and now that she was 
told of it, it seemed only a fitting and natural 
climax to the strange story which ‘had just been 
poured into her ears. 

‘Robert, she said after an interval, ‘I shall 
have something to say to you and Agnes in the 
course of the day, but for the present I will leave 
you.’ With that she rang for Davry. 

For two hours she sat in her room deep in 


obert’s narrative had moved her far more deeply 
than he suspected. The girl must love her hus- 
band, love him sincerely, devotedly, whatever her 
feelings might have been towards another in time 
gone by, otherwise she would never have acted 
towards him as she had; she would never have 
revealed to him that which she had overheard by 
accident unless he, and not her former lover, held 
whole and sole possession of her heart. Could it 
be possible that she, Janet Esholt, had misread 
this simple-minded country parson’s daughter from 
the first? If so, what a grievous wrong had she 
done her ! 

Pride and prejudice were two important factors 
in Miss Esholt’s mental idiosyncrasy, but dominant 
over both was a strong inherent sense of justice. 
Hitherto, she had secretly prided herself that, 
whatever the cost might be to herself, she had 
never knowingly wronged or injured any one in 
word or deed; but could she truthfully affirm 
the same thing now? From the first, she had 
wronged her brother’s wife, if not in word or deed, 
then in her thoughts, which are the unwrought 
actions of the mind, She had seen her, as she 
believed, walking straight towards a precipice 
(the word was her own), whether consciously or 
unknowingly she had never cared to ask, and had 
uttered no warning cry, had held out no saving 
hand. Had that catastrophe come about which 


the recollection of it have overshadowed her last 
moments, and have clogged the aspirations on her 
dying lips? 

What her brother had told her had gone a long 
way towards breaking down the barrier of preju- 
dices she had erected of her own free-will between 
herself and Agnes, and now her strong sense of 
right and justice did battle with her pride, and 
in the end overcame it. She acknowledged to 
herself, not without extreme bitterness of spirit, 
that she had been in the wrong; but with her 
such an acknowledgment did not fail to bring 
with it an unflinching determination to make 
such amends as lay in her power. That morning’s 
solitary communion with herself was one she was 
not likely ever to forget. 

Wken Miss Esholt was wheeled back to her 
brother’s room, she found Agnes there, and for 


thought. Had she, in truth, wronged her brother's | 
oung wife in her own mind from first to last? | 


the first time in her life she was glad to see her. 
She had never been a woman to hesitate or beat 
about the bush when she saw what she deemed 
her duty clear before her, and she was not going 
to begin now. She had a disagreeable task to 
perform, and the sooner she got it over the better 
for all concerned. 

‘ Agnes,’ she began, and it was very rarely she 
had ever called her by that name before, ‘I have 
to ask your forgiveness for the wrong I have done 
you in my thoughts. I have been unjust towards 
you from the first day I saw you; but I promise 
you I will endeavour never to be so again. I have 
been blinded by prejudice, but am so no longer. 
Robert has told me everything. From first to 
last you have behaved nobly, and I respect you 
for it. I offer you my friendship, if you care to 
accept it. 

Agnes was deeply moved. Tears gathered in 
her eyes, and it was all she could do to keep them 
from falling. Crossing to Miss Esholt’s chair and 
kneeling on one knee, she took one of her wasted 
hands and pressed it tenderly to her cheek. ‘ Not 


| your friendship only, dear Janet, but your love— 


she now shuddered to rgpranen. would not | 


a sister’s love. Nothing less will satisfy me. Ah! 
how I have longed for it and prayed for it since 
the first hour I knew you.’ 

Miss Esholt laid her other hand, which trembled 
strangely, on the young wife’s glossy hair. ‘Who 
can forecast the future,’ she said gently, ‘or say 
what may or may not come to pass in the days 
yet unborn ?’ 


But little more remains to be told. Through 
Mr Esholt’s liberality, Mrs Strake was enabled to 
take a much larger house, and in a much superior 
locality to the one in which she had vegetated 
for so many years. She was thereby made one 
of the happiest of women, for her house was 
always full of lodgers, indeed it was a common 
saying with her that if she had twice as many 
rooms to let she could find tenants for them ; but 
in that case it is to be feared that she would have 
killed herself in her anxiety to please every one. 
Dear, kind-hearted Miss Maria—l ask her pardon 
—Mrs Ludford, who spent a month in Liverpool 
every year, never failed, accompanied by Agnes, 
to call upon her, on which occasions one may be 
sure there was much talk over old times, and 
trials which had now happily become mere bitter- 
sweet memories of the past. 

After all, the Croxton Cup was won by Per- 
sephone. A few days later, Mr Esholt received 
two hundred and fifty pounds in bank-notes in 
a sealed envelope, accompanied by these words: 
‘From one who, being tempted, fell ; who wronged 
you, but repents; and who now bids you and 
yours farewell for ever.” And a farewell, indeed, 
It proved to be, for no further tidings ever reached 
the ears of our friends with regard to the after- 
career of Wilmot Burrell. 

A few years went by, and then a tiny Janet 
was toddling about the house, and a small Bobby 
was doing his best to tyrannise over everybody ; 
and, strange to say, no one was more completely 
under their sway than the Aunt Janet whom they 
both loved so dearly. Infant caresses and the 
soft kisses of baby lips had broken down the 
last bolts and bars of the dungeon in which for 
years she had sat apart from all the hopes, 
fears, joys, and sorrows of her kind, and had iet 
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in the blessed sunlight and the free sweet air of 
heaven. 

Sometimes Davry would say to her mistress : 
‘Them bairns—bless ’em !—twist us round their 
fingers just as they like, and make right-down 
sillies of both of us.’ 

Miss Esholt seemed quite content that it should 
be so. 


CONCERNING DOLES. 


Feast1nG at funerals may be traced back to remote 
times in the history of various nations. Amongst 
the Jews at an early period we find a commendable 
custom prevailing. It was the practice when one 
of their race died for the friends and neighbours 
to prepare the feast for the burial, so that those 
in the house of mourning might be spared addi- 
tional trouble in their days of sorrow. Under 
the Greeks and Romans, the feasting in course 
of time took the form of sumptuous banquets. A 
redeeming feature of the usage was the practice 
of giving a portion of the provisions to the poor 
—a charitable custom, which induced the early 
| fathers of the Church to continue funeral feasts, 
‘Doles were used at funerals, we gather from 
St Chrysostom, ‘to procure the rest of the soul 
of the deceased, that he might find his judge 
propitious.” The Christians were not content 
merely to give food; other alms were also dis- 
tributed. St Chrysostom observes in one of his 
homilies: ‘Would you honour the dead? Give 
alms.’ Under the early Christians, ‘this festival, 
according to Mrs Stone, in God's Acre, ‘was of quite 
a religious character, generally at the tomb of 
the deceased. There was divine service; the 
holy sacrament was administered, and a collec- 
tion of alms made for the poor. There was a 
feast, shared both by the clergy and people, but 
more especially bestowed on the widow and 
orphan. The softening influence of grief was 
ever directed by the Church into heart-opening 
channels of charity and good-will. In time the 
amount and quantity of such doles came to be 
specially described and appointed in the will of 
the dying person.’ The distribution of doles in 
England at funerals has come down to compara- 
tively recent times. Even to the present day, in 
not a few instances bread is given at the graves 
of the persons who bequeathed it, and in this 
manner a custom is maintained which was in- 
stituted before the Christian era. 

Torchbearers usually attended funerals in the 
days of old; they were poor men and women, 
who carried lights before the dead, emblematic of 
the glorified existence the departed were to enjoy 
beyond the grave. These people often received 
articles of dress in addition to food and money. 
Some interesting details have been recorded in 
which torchbearers played an important part. 
We find it stated that ‘Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester, in 1399 appointed that fifteen poor 
men should bear torches at her funeral, each 
having a gown and hood lined with white, 
breeches of blue cloth, shoes, and a shirt, and 
twenty pounds amongst them.’ In 1411 we learn 


that ‘Joan, Lady Hungerford, appointed poor 
women to bear torches, and each to be clad in 
russet with linen hoods, stockings and _ shoes,’ 
Twelve was the number of people in 1428 to 
bear torches at Thomas, Lord Poyning’s funeral, 
and each was to receive a gown of black cloth 
and twelvepence in money. Coming down to 
1543, we find at the funeral of Andrew, Lord 
Windsor, twenty-eight poor men attended, and 
were rewarded with a frieze gown and sixpence. 

At some places, doles were sent to the homes 
of the inhabitants ; and bearing on this subject 
there is an important note in the History of 
Leicestershire by Nichols. In the account of 
Strathern, in Framland Hundred, it is stated: 
‘In 1790 there were four hundred and _thirty- 
tivo inhabitants, the number taken by the last 
person who carried about bread, which was given 
for dole at a funeral ; a custom formerly common 
throughout this part of England, though now 
fallen much into disuse. The practice was some- 
times to bequeath it by will; but, whether so 
specified or not, the ceremony was seldom omitted. 
On such occasions, a small loaf was sent to every 
person without any distinction of age or circum- 
stances, and not to receive it was a mark of par- 
ticular disrespect.’ 

Of the many doles to be distributed on the 
tombs of the dcnors, a few may be named. On 
the 8th of October 1708, died at Hull, William 
Robinson—a gentleman who had formerly filled 
the office of sheriff of the town, a position only 
held by the leading inhabitants—left sufficient 
money to purchase a dozen loaves of bread, cost- 
ing a shilling each, to be given to twelve poor 
widows at his grave every Christmas Day. Money 
was left at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century by Leonard Dare for purchasing bread 
for the poor of South Pool. In his will, dated 
November 28, 1611, he directed the church- 
wardens on Christmas Day, Lady Day, and 
Michaelmas Day, ‘to buy, bring, and lay on his 
tombstone threescore penny loaves of good whole- 
some bread,’ and to distribute the same to the 
poor of the parish. If the instructions were not 
observed on the foregoing days, the will pro- 
vided that a pound a year be paid to the mayor 
and burgesses of Totness. John Smith of Acklam, 
Yorkshire, died in 1681, and left two pounds per 
annum to the poor of the parish, to be paid on 
his tombstone. Over the remains of another 
Yorkshireman, in the churchyard of Kildale, is 
a tomb bearing an inscription as follows: ‘Here 
lyeth the body of JoserH Dunn, who dyed ye 
10th day of March 1716, aged 82 years. He left 
to ye poor of Kildale, xxs.; of Commondale, 
xxs.; of Danby, xxs.; of Westerdale, xxs.: to 
be paid upon his gravestone by equal portions. 
on ye Ist May and ye 11th November for ever.’ 

wo quaint customs are still enacted annually 
in London on Good-Friday. The vicar of St 
Bartholomew’s the Great, Smithfield, drops in a 
row twenty-one sixpences on a certain ladys 
grave. ‘The money is picked up by the same: 
number of widows kneeling, having previously 
attended service at the church where a sermon 
is preached. The details of the other charity are 
singular. Peter Symonds, a native of Winchester, 
who followed the trade of mercer in London, by 
his will, dated 1586, left a sum of money for a 
sermon to be preached in the parish church of 
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All-Hallows, Lombard Street, London; and at | burning, wepposings that, from her long infirmity, 


the close of the service, sixty scholars of Christ’s 
Hospital are to be presented with a bunch of 
raisins and a bright penny. He further left 
property for purchasing sixty loaves of bread to 
be given on Whitsunday to poor persons on his 
grave in Liverpool Street. The railway now 
covers the site of his tomb, and the bread is dis- 
tributed in front of the schoolroom in Bishopsgate 
churchyard. Symonds did not forget the claims 
of his native city, and left to its inhabitants 
several charities, including the founding of an 
almshouse for the perpetual maintenance of six 
poor old unmarried men and four poor young 
children. He also provided for keeping a poor 
scholar at Oxford at one at Cambridge. Respect- 
ing another of his bequests, some strange direc- 
tions were contained in his will, as follows: 
‘Leave was to be obtained from the bishop or 
the dean to place his picture in the body of the 
cathedral, with a small table before it, on which 
were to be placed twelve penny loaves of good 
wheaten bread, which immediately after the 
service were to be given to twelve poor persons 
at the will of the mayor; except on one Sunday 
in each quarter, when the bishop or dean was to 
nominate the recipients.’ 

At a little later period, another remarkable 
bequest was made to the city of Winchester. 
Richard Budd, a native, and a resident there, left 
a sum of money to the dean and chapter on con- 
dition that they had tolled the great bell of the 
cathedral, and had read certain prayers prior to 
the execution of condemned prisoners in the 


city. 

Robert Dowe, on the 8th of May 1705, gave 
to the vicar and churchwardens of St Sepulchre’s 
Church, London, fifty pounds on the understand- 
ing that through all futurity they should cause to 
be tolled the big bell the night Lefene the execu- 
tion of the condemned criminals in the prison of 
Newgate. After tolling the bell, the sexton came 
at midnight, and after ringing a hand-bell, repeated 
the following lines : 

All you that in the condemned hold do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die : 
Watch all and pray; the hour is drawing near 
That you before the Almighty must appear : 
Examine well yourselves; in time repent, 
That you may not to eternal flames be sent : 
And when St Sepulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord above have mercy on your souls ! 

Next morning, when the sad procession passed 
the church on its way to Tyburn, a brief pause 
was made at the gate of St Sepulchre’s Church, 
and the clergyman said prayers for the unfor- 
tunate criminals, and at the same time the passing- 
bell tolled its mournful notes. 

Sir Roger de Tychborne was a valiant knight 
who lived in the days of the second Henry, He 
resided in a stately Hall in Hampshire. His 
wife, Lady Mabella, was the means of the cele- 
brated ‘Tichborne Dole’ being instituted. ‘This 
dame,’ so runs the old legend, ‘being bedridden 
and extremely ill, petitioned her husband for the 
means of establishing a dole of bread, to be given 
to all poor persons who might ask for it on every 
succeeding Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. He promised her as much ground 
as she could walk round in the neighbourhood of 
the house while a certain brand or billet was 


she would only be able to go round a small portion 
of his property. The venerable dame, however, 
ordered her attendants to convey her to the corner 
of the park, where, being deposited on the ground, 
she seemed to acquire a renovation of strength, 
and to the surprise of her anxious and admiring 
lord, who began to wonder where the pilgrimage 
might end, she crawled round several rich and 
goodly acres. The field which was the scene of 
her extraordinary feat retains the name of the 
“Crawls” to this day. It is situated at the 
entrance of the park, and contains an area of 
twenty-three acres. Her task being completed, 
she was reconveyed to her chamber, when, 
summoning her family to her bedside, she pre- 
dicted the prosperity of the family while that 
annual dole existed ; and left her malediction on 
any one of her descendants who should be so 
mean or covetous as to discontinue it, prophesying 
that when this happened, the family would become 
extinct from failure of heirs-male, and that this 
would be foretold by a generation of seven sons 
being followed immediately after by a generation 
of seven daughters and no son. 

In years agone, about nineteen hundred small 
loaves of bread were baked and given to those 
who made application for them, and if any persons 


| remained unserved after the doles had been dis- 


tributed, they were presented with twopence each, 
Men and women came from all parts of the coun- 
try; and even a week before the doles were given 
away, a number of folks assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood to await the event. It gave rise to 
much rioting ; and about the commencement of 
the present century, the doles were discontinued, 
and in their place a sum of money was given to 
the neighbouring poor. Superstitious people used 
to preserve the bread as a certain remedy for 
several ailments, notably ague. 

In Anthony Trollope’s novel Barchester Towers, 
there is a graphic picture of the Hospital of St 
Cross, near Winchester. It is called ‘The Alms- 
house of Noble Poverty,’ and no wayfarer has 
presented himself at the door of it since the days 
of King Stephen to the present hour who has not 
been entitled to receive a meal of bread and beer. 
The stranger has only to knock to receive a horn 
of ale and a dole of bread, known as the ‘ way- 
farers’ dole.’ These charities were once common 
in this country; but we believe the Hospital 
of St Cross is the only one which remains. In 
the days of yore, a charity existed at Sprot- 
borough, near Doncaster, somewhat similar to 
that at Winchester. On a cross bearing a brass 
plate were the following lines : 


Whoso is hungry, and lists well to eat, 

Let him come to Sprotborough for his meat ; 
And for a night and for a day, 

His horse shall have both corn and hay, 

And none shall ask him when he goes away. 


Mr Tuke of Wath, near Rotherham, died in the 
year 1810, and he bequeathed one penny to every 
child that attended his funeral. Nearly seven 
hundred were present. ‘To every poor woman in 
Wath, ten shillings and sixpence. Instructions 
were left by him for the ringers to ring one peal 
of grand bobs, which were to strike off while he 
was being put into the grave. He left seven of 
the oldest navigators one guinea for ‘puddling him 
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up’ in his grave. Several other bequests were | shoal of fish were playing round the ship’s head, 
included in his will, including forty dozen penny | looking, as they moved through the phosphorus- 
loaves to be thrown from the church leads at | laden water, like fish-shaped fragments of solid 
twelve o'clock on Christmas Day for ever. rainbow gone mad. ‘ 
Doles of bread are given every Sunday in the | Thus T rested and was at peace, until my 
parish church of Hessle and in several other | reverie was broken by the sound of footsteps 
churches in the neighbourhood of Hull. We have | ascending the forecastle ladder. 1 turned, and 
observed the same custom in other parts of the | was face to face with my cabin companion, Mr 
country. Ralph Stevenson. ‘Glorious night, isn’t it!’ he 
Doles of fish are very numerous, and with par- | said. 
ticulars of a few examples we close our re ‘Magnificent,’ I answered ; and then added : 
John Thake, in his will, drawn up in 1537, left | ‘It’s not only the present delight that I am 
his house and land on condition that his heirs, | thankful for, but for the memory it will be in 
annually on Friday, in the first week in Lent, | days to come; for you know “a thing of beauty 
gave to the poor of Clavering, in Essex, one barrel | is a joy for ever.”’ oi ; 
of white herrings and a cade of red herrings. At| ‘Idon’'t know about that, he rejoined; ‘it 
Dronfield, Derbyshire, in 1577, Richard Stevenson | depends wholly on the circumstances under which 
left half a hundred of herrings, and as much bread | one has seen it. Do you know this lovely night 
as could be made from a ‘strike’ of good wheat. | has called to my mind one of the most unpleasant 
The doles were to be distributed every Friday | incidents in my life?’ 
during Lent for ever. At Farnham Royal, Buck- | ‘Indeed: what was that?’ ; 
inghamshire, in 1664, David Slater gave money | ‘Sit down here on this coil of rope, and if you 
to purchase bread and herrings and a pair of kid | care to hear it, I will tell it as we smoke.’ 
gloves annually for the parson of the parish for | I gladly accepted ‘his offer, and Stevenson 
the time being. The gloves were to be purchased | began. 
ready for the first Sunday in Lent. At New- ; 
market, in Suffolk, there was a bequest of fish | When I was a young fellow, years ago in 
and fagots. London, I was in the oy of an uncle of mine 
who was at the head of a large firm of ship- 
owners. My health had broken down owing to 
A FORECASTLE YARN. hard work and a severe season, and the doctor 
; ; ordered me a long rest and a sea-voyage. The 
Tue long hot day was over, and with the setting firm at once gave me the required leave, and 
sun had come a breeze, before which the good | shipped me off as sole passenger in one of their 
ship Bristol was silently slipping through the | best trading clippers. e had a fine passage, and 
oily-looking water. Six bells had just been | arrived safely in the magnificent harbour of Rio 
struck ; the saloon was almost deserted, and the | de Janeiro, The port was crowded, and we had 
poop was peopled with weary passengers, revelling W outside 
in the soft cool wind and the departure of our | .'° “Y ‘or some days, Curing wich the heat was 


ei Th aa ini a | intense ; when, all unannounced, there burst over 
oo on © maindeck was alive Wil) Me | the city and the shipping one of those terrible 


midship passengers, and the watch on deck, who, | outbreaks of yellow fever that are so common 
mixing indiscriminately, lounged and chatted and | there. The disease spread with fearful rapidity, 
smoked and slept as their inclination moved and soon our ship was one among the crowd lyin 
them. at the quarantine anchorage and flying the hatefu 
I had come up on the forecastle-head to | yellow flag. 
enjoy a quiet cigar and to delight my soul with the | It was terrible to lie day after day on the 
wondrous beauty of the night. Up here, every- | glassy sea and watch the doomed city through 
thing was quiet, and I was alone, save for the | the haze, and the ships nearer at hand. Con- 
man on the lookout, who leaned on the oppo- ' stantly the yellow flags were fluttering down to 
site rail as motionless as a statue, and evidently | half-mast, as a signal to the shore-boats to come 
occupied with his own thoughts. Looking aft, | off and take away the bodies for interment. All 
the ship was almost in darkness, being shadowed | our crew had deserted at the first, with the excep- 
by the mountain of canvas which rose dim and | tion of the captain; the carpenter, a tall thin 
mysterious towards the sky. The murmur of | Scotchman from the Clyde; and a black cook, 
voices was hushed into a kind of lullaby, under | named Jacob, These with myself formed the 
whose drowsy music both ship and ocean seemed | whole ship’s company. Suddenly the captain was 
to be dreaming. Overhead, the tropical stars | struck down, and by influence we managed to get 
hung out their white lamps against the violet | him taken off to one of the hospitals ashore. 
sky, and sent long trails of light glittering across | Next day, Chips—as they always call the car- 
the dark water until they broke in crystal shivers | penter at sea—was laid low. Jacob came and told 
on the hull The light from the open ports of | me Chips was in his bunk, very bad, so I went 
the saloon looked hot and yellow, and only enticed | on the maindeck and visited him, I found him 
a dull reflection from the sea. Some one, who| raving in fever. We flew the signal for the 
was playing on the piano in the music-room, had | doctor. After a while he came off, said it was 
drifted into the loved strain of Home, sweet Home, | a bad case, prescribed, gave directions as to medi- 
and was sending it stealing out over the sea like | cine and disinfectants, and departed. Jacob and 
a benediction, Round the sharp cut-water the |I took turns in watching poor Chips. On the 
spray was rising in a fairy fountain, whose drops | evening of the next day I was pacing the poop, 
rang like a chime of tiny silver bells as they met | utterly weary and sick at heart, The red-hot sun 
the waves again. Down in the cool depths a| went down at last, and the stars came out. The 
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night was brilliantly calm and still. The lights 
on the esplanade of Rio began to twinkle out into 
the darkness. Far above them on the overhanging 
terraces, clusters of lights—marking the position 
of countless villaa—hung on the blackness of the 
steep background like diamonds set in jet. The 
dim outlines of the huge mountains which rise 
behind the harbour loomed through the darkness 
in the faint starlight. The Corcovada and the 
Gavea could be seen head and shoulders above the 
rest. Towards the open sea the black form of the 
Pao de Assacur, which guards the entrance of the 
harbour, stood like a solemn sentinel. Near it 
could be descried the glimmering of the light- 
houses, far away at the heads. I paced the deck 
trying to fight against a feeling of utter lassitude 
and depression. I had a terrible headache, a 
taste like blood in my mouth, and felt aching 
and feverish all over. 

Presently the black cook Jacob came on to the 
quarter-deck, and touching his cap, said: ‘ Please, 
sir, won’t you come down and have some tea? It 
has been ready for half an hour,’ 

‘Thanks, Jacob.—But hdw is Chips?’ 

His black face became grave at once as he 
replied: ‘Please, sir, he died nearly two hours 
ago; but I did not like to disturb you, so I laid 
him straight and still, tied a handkerchief round 
his poor thin face, and came away softly and shut 


the door’ Here the poor fellow’s voice broke | 


into a sob, 

‘Make the flag half-mast, Jacob.’ 

‘No good now, sir; they won't come off till 
daylight.’ 

‘Oh yes, you are right ; I forgot it was dark.’ 

‘But come and have something to eat, sir,’ 
grey the faithful fellow ; ‘you must be ready 
to drop. 

‘All right, Jacob; I will, I answered; and 
then, as he turned to go, I said: ‘Jacob, come aft 
and have your tea in the saloon. To-night, we 
may as nd keep each other’s spirits up.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he said, and disappeared. 

After a little while, I went down into the 
saloon ; and had the circumstances been different, 
I would have roared with laughter at the scene 
which met my eyes. Jacob had undergone quite 
a transformation, and how he managed it in the 
time, I was at a loss to guess. He was rigged out 
in his best suit, and in all the glory of a dress 
shirt of startling whiteness decorated with dia- 
mond studs. He had not seated himself until I 
arrived, and stood contemplating himself and his 
surroundings in the mirror over the sideboard, 
his ebon countenance shining with ineffable satis- 
faction. All through the meal, his look of self- 
satisfied importance amused me greatly; but 
when tea was over, the old feeling of depression 
returned with renewed force. King Death reigned 
over the ship, and the majesty and terror of his 
presence were all around. 

‘Come into my cabin, Jacob,’ said I, ‘when you 
have cleared up, and we will have a smoke to- 
gether,’ 

He agreed cheerfully, and I left the saloon. My 
cabin was under the break of the poop, and had a 
window looking right on to the maindeck, as well 
as the usual seaward porthole. Before lighting 
my lamp I looked out at the quiet skip. The 
full tropical moon had risen while we were at our 
meal, and filled the deck and the rigging with 


her white radiance. About ten yards from the 
window stood the deckhouse where the dead man 
was lying, and the moonlight glittered on its 
window and the brasswork of the door. While 
I looked, I wondered, ‘Shall I die, too, during 
this awful visitation?’ Then I thought I wil 
just write directions as to what is to be done with 
my clothes and letters, now while I can. 

I sat down at a small table at the other side of 
the cabin, kindled the little brass swing-lamp, and 


began to write. I had hardly begun when Jacob 
knocked at the door, and when I called, advanced 
into the room pipe in hand. Asking him to sit 
down, I told him I would finish writing soon. 
He went over, and sitting at the open window, 
began to smoke. The night was so utterly still 
that the scratching of my pen seemed loud and 
aggressive. Suddenly I was startled by Jacob’s 
pipe going crash on to the floor of the cabin ; 
and looking at him, I saw that his black face had 
become a light gray colour and that his eyes were 
starting out of his head. Before I could move or 
speak [ heard the squeak of a door-handle softly 
turned. I crossed beside the negro, and gazed at 
the door of the house which contained the dead 
carpenter. As I looked, my heart ceased to beat, 
and my hair stood up. The door slowly opened, 
and out into the bright moonlight came the tall 
figure of the dead man! It seemed to pause and 
hesitate for a moment, and then advanced with 
muftiled tread straight to the saloon entrance and 
my cabin. The moon shone full on the ghastly 
| face, bound about with an old red handkerchief, 
from which the unclosed dead eyes shone as from 
‘under a cowl. On it came, nearer and nearer, 
while I remained frozen with horror. We heard 
the soft footstep approach the passage door, and 
then a heavy fall, and all was still. 

|, At that moment Jacob gave a fearful shriek and 
| fainted. This brought me to my senses ; and step- 
ping over the prostrate black, I seized the lamp 
| and hurried out. There lay the ghastly figure 
-across the doorway. I had not been dreaming, 
then, and it was no fancy. I almost dropped the 
| lamp in my renewed terror. But I braced myself 
_ together, and stooping over the body, turned it on its 
| back. As I did so, a faint sigh came from the white 
lips. I was a man again, and roared : ‘Jacob, you 
idiot, come here ; the carpenter is not dead at all.’ 

Well, my story is out. We carried him back to 
bed, and nursed him tenderly, and in the morning 
the doctor came; but we said nothing to him 
about the performance of the night before. The 
fact was, Jacob had mistaken the deadly trance 
| of the yellow fever for actual death ; and I, being 
| 80 broken down with watching, had never ques- 
| tioned his statement. 

Poor Chips had revived a little, and in the 
| strength of delirium had wandered on deck ; 
}and so it all came about as I have told you.— 
Would you believe it?) That carpenter afterwards 
recovered, and is alive at the present day. The 
captain, too, got better. Neither Jacob nor I 
caught the fever; and not many weeks later, we 
left that accursed place, and were bowling along 
for dear old England. A soft still night at sea 
like this always makes me think of that adven- 
ture, and I do not relish it even yet. 


One—two, three—four, five—six, seven—rang 
/out from the poop. The watch suddenly drops 
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his musing and answers on the deep-toned fore- 
castle bell. I hop off the coil of rope and remark : 
‘I say, Stevenson, — wretched story has given 
me cold shivers all down my back, and I shall 
have the nightmare every night for the next 
month. Let us go to the ladies on the quarter- 
deck and try to forget it. 

He laughingly assents, and we throw our cigars 
into the sea and join the merry crowd aft. 


APT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘Srrrine on the fence’ is rather a happy Ameri- 
canism to express the position of politicians who 
are ready to go back or forward, to jump down 
on this side or that, as circumstances suggest. 

‘A scheme to enable the wealthy to spend several 
hundred pounds for diamonds and dresses in order 
to raise a few hundred pence for the poor,’ is not 
a bad hit at a charity ball—A’ comedy has been 
wittily likened toa cigar. If it’s good, every one 
wants a box ; if it’s bad, no amount of puffing 
will make it draw. 

A youngster who saw a steamer for the first 
time, exclaimed: ‘Look! There’s a railway- 
engine having a bathe !’—A locomotive has been 
called a professional place-hunter, and an under- 
lined article. A school-girl defined a bustle asa 
‘hollow mockery ;’ and a boy described a lawsuit 
as the things a policeman wears.—A little girl was 
heard to say to her favourite doll: ‘You know, 
dollie, if first you cry and then you smile, a 
rainbow will come on your face.’—Children have 
often a happy knack of making apt illustrations, 
A boy on being asked to describe a kitten, said : 
‘A kitten is remarkable for rushing like mad at 
nothing whatever, and stopping before it gets 
there.” The children at a Sunday school being 
asked, among other questions, what bearing false 
witness against one’s neighbour meant, a pert 
little girl replied : ‘It is when nobody hain’t done 
nothing, and somebody goes and tells.’ 

+ That homely dish, tripe, has been compared to 
‘a specimen of inferior sponge ;’ while the useful 
article the needle has been called a rent-collector. 


—‘The edge of night’ is a provincial phrase for | 


just before dark; and an adder is a_ polite 
euphemism for one who enlarges upon the truth. 
—Lies, we are told, are falsehoods that have been 
found out; gossip means putting two and two 
together and making five of them.—In the matter 
of speed there is great similarity between a flash 
of lightning and a bit of scandal, and it has been 
truly remarked that an unkind word easily falls 
from the mouth, but six coach-horses cannot draw 
it back again. 

A small boy’s idea of a reporter is summed 
up in the words: ‘Any one who knows a thing 
before it happens.’ One of those imaginative 
gentlemen in noticing a grocery shop kept by 
a woman, said: ‘Her tomatoes are as red as her 
cheeks, her indigo as blue as her eyes, and her 
pepper as hot as her temper.’—More curious was 
the eulogy of a poetical lover, who, writing to his 
sweetheart and expatiating upon his affection for 
her, described his heart as being rolled out flat 


like a pancake and folded round hers.—In the 
fashionable vocabulary, the bride may be described 
as a peg on which finery of all kinds is hung; 
the bridegroom, a sober, black object following 
the bride, of no account in particular, yet without 
whom tlere would be no fuss, and the fun could 
not go on. Matrimony has many similes. To 
the physician it may appear like an inverted 
fever, which begins with warmth and ends with 
chill ; to the chemist, a simple aftinity ; the drug- 
gist, a cooling powder; the lawyer, a legal con- 
tract; the merchant, a speculation, as often 
unlucky as not ; the poet, a romance which passes 
through several editions ; the actor, a tragi-comedy 
which is always applauded by the public; the 
musician, a concert in which love plays the lute, 
the neighbours the trumpet, and the husband the 
solo cornet ; and finally, to the soldier, matrimony 
will be a campaign which sometimes extends to 
a seven years’, and sometimes to a thirty years’ 
war. 

A certain nobleman once said that social happi- 
ness consisted in being asked everywhere and 
going nowhere. Health, which is such an im- 
portant factor in our happiness, has been defined 
as that state in which the body is not consciously 
present to us; in which it is joy to see, to think, 
to feel, to be; the state in which work is easy, 
and duty not over-great a trial; the state in which 


one goes forward on the journey of life, getting 
|and giving joy. This is the secret of happiness, 
| as we soon find from experience.—What is an apt 
| illustration of a secret? Anything that has been 
|made known to everybody in a whisper.—And 
what is experience? A poor little hut constructed 
| from the ruins of the palace of gold and marble 
called our’ not unhappy illustration 
of the height of impudence is the calling up of 
one doctor to learn the address of another. 

The ridiculous is memory’s most adhesive plas- 
ter, and nonsense was well defined by Dr Johnson 
when he said: ‘Sir, it is nonsense to bolt a door 
with a boiled carrot,’—The same authority, speak- 
ing of a quarrelsome fellow, said : ‘If he had two 
ideas in his head they would fall out with each 
other.’—That obnoxious creature the prig has 
been defined as an animal who is overfed for its 
size. Another nuisance, a bore, is thus summed 
up in rhyme: ‘Do you ask me what a bore is? 
I will tell you who is such; ’tis the one who 
knows too little, ’tis the one who knows too much.’ 
—A bigot isa man who doesn’t believe in allow- 
ing other dogs to wag their own tails in their own 
varticular way.—A genius was pithily described 

y an old lady of great experience as ‘a boarding- 
house keeper—as a man who knows more than he 
can find out, spills “vittles” on his clothes, and 
doesn’t pay his board regularly.’—The clever wife 
of a Professor in a Western college once wrote, in 
one of those confession books where people put 
down their opinions on all sorts of subjects, in 
answer to the question, ‘What is your idea of a 
heroine ?’/—‘ An educated woman who does her 
own housework.’ 

Goethe says of Shakespeare: ‘His characters 
are like watches with dial-plates of transparent 
crystal; they show you the hours like others, 
and the inward mechanism also is all visible,’ 
—John Stuart Mill aptly illustrates the differ- 
ence between Science and Art: ‘Science is a 
collection of truths; Art, a body of rules, The 
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language of Science is: This is or This is not; 
This does or does not happen. The language of 
Art is: Do this; avoid that. Science takes 
cognisance of a phenomenon, and endeavours to 
discover its law ; Art proposes to itself an end, 
and looks out for means to effect it.’ 

Voltaire describes a physician as an unfortu- 
nate gentleman expected every day to perform a 
miracle, namely, to reconcile health with intem- 
verance.—A female doctor has been punningl 
yefined as a woman with a patient turn of aind. 


as one who chews more than he can bite off. 
Allusion to a son of Erin brings to mind the 
remark of an experienced landlady, who observed : 
‘IT always notice that the Irishmen begin to live 


Scotchmen begin in the garret, and end on the 
first-floor.’ 

Some odd but apt illustrations are the follow- 
ing: ‘It is no great credit for the worm to turn 
when stepped upon, remarks a philosopher: a 
barrel hoop will do the same thing,” —‘ Faith is 
sometimes personified as a drenched female cling- 
ing to a sea-washed rock,’ says an observer. ‘ But 
a better personification would be, a bald-headed 
man buying a bottle of patent hair-restorer.’ Such 
a simpleton should be classed amongst the ‘ natural 
fools’ described by Fuller as persons whose heads 
are sometimes so little that there is no room for 
wit, and sometimes so long that there is no wit 
for so much room. 

An old judge told a young lawyer that he 
would do well to pick some of the feathers from 
the wings of his imagination and stick them into 
the tail of his judgment.—A servant who plumed 
himself upon being employed in a genteel family 
was asked the definition of the term. ‘Where 
they have two kinds of wine, and the gentleman 
swears,’ was the reply.—A curious description of 
his experience was given by a sailor, who on 
being asked to explain the iidavenee between a 
hurricane and a typhoon, said: ‘In a hurricane, 
the wind blows as Cad as it can—right straight 


hardest, it gives an awful jerk.’ 
American advertisements are often very amus- 


puffing. For example a vendor of a new tobacco 
thus describes it: ‘It is like your first love—fresh, 
genial, and rapturous. Like that, it fills up all the 
cravings of your soul.’ The author of that adver- 
tisement would no doubt agree with the statement, 
that the tradesman who does not advertise liberally 
has been very appropriately compared to a man 
who has a lantern but who is too stingy to buy a 
candle. A man who is neither a free-trader nor 
a protectionist thus illustrates his charitable feel- 
ings towards his neighbour: ‘I should like to 
have a hole in my fence big enough to let my 
hens get into my neighbour Jones's garden, but 
too small to allow neighbour Jones’s hens to get 
into my garden.’—An_ hotel-keeper’s idea of a 
pessimist is a man who would find fault 
with heaven, if he ever got there.—A humorist 
explained the meaning of a ‘stony glare’ to his 
little son as the expression which comes over a 
man’s face in church when the contribution box 
is held before him and he has neglected to pro- 
vide himself with a three-penny piece.’—‘ Dinah, 


—An Irishman’s idea of a rich man is one who | 
bites off more than he can chew, and a poor man 


on the first-floor, and end in the garret; the | 


along ; but in a typhoon, just as it is ‘blowing its | 


ing in their attempts to illustrate aptly the art of | 


why doan you nebber wear white clo’es?’ inquired 
one coloured lady of another.—‘ White clo’es !’ 
was the reply. ‘D’ you think I want to look like 
a fly in a cream-jug ?’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Oxe of the most remarkable enterprises in the 
prea 4 of geographical discovery has just been 
brought to a successful conclusion ; and although 
we have not yet received full particulars concern- 
ing it, these will doubtless come to hand before 
long. We allude to Dr Nansen’s remarkable 
journey across Greenland from east to west. The 
| hovel point in this journey is that it was under- 
taken on foot, but the feet were armed with 
skydders, or snow-shoes, which those of our readers 
who have been to Norway will recognise as the 
same six and seven feet long runners which are 
used in that country by sportsmen in pursuing 
various kinds of game over the porter 
Nansen happens to be the champion snow-shoe 
skater of the North, and it was his idea that the 
adoption of this novel mode of locomotion would 
solve several difficulties in his way. These antici- 
pations have been realised, for a telegram has 
arrived saying that the journey has been actually 
accomplished ; but as the last vessel from Green- 
land had left when the party of explorers arrived 
at their destination, they will probably be unable 
to reach Europe until the navigation is again open 
in the ensuing spring. 

Professor Lanza lately read a paper before the 
Boston Society of Arts upon the important ques- 
tion of Heating Railway Cars. Our readers well 
know that a great many accidents in America 
have been intensified in their horrors by cars 
| catching fire from the stoves that are commonly 
| used in that country, and the plan of heating by 
| steam generated by the locomotive is fast super- 
| Seding the older method. Professor Lanza states. 

that experiments show that a very small percent- 

ave of the steam generated by the engine is. 
required for heating purposes. The supply-pipe 
should not be less than one inch and a half in 
diameter, and connections between the carriages 
should consist of rubber tubes. The steam 
should be used direct, as all attempts to utilise: 
the exhaust from the engine have failed. The: 
greatest difficulty that has been met with in 
applying this method of heating cars is the con- 
densation which takes place in the pipes ; but a 
method has been found for obviating this by the 
interposition of suitable traps. An Act of Con- 
| gress forbidding the use of ordinary stoves in 
railway trains will presently come into force. 

An uncommon accident, but not the first of its 
kind, is reported in the Railroad Gazette. This 
accident occurred in the Hoosac Tunnel, and was 
caused by the accumulation of vapours from 
passing locomotives; no fewer than sixty-nine 
workmen having been rendered insensible by this 
means. Luckily, the state of affairs was dis- 
covered, and further traffic through the tunnel 
was at once stopped, otherwise the loss of life 
would have been considerable, as the men actually 
were lying across the track. Happily, the victims 
were rescued in time, and no loss of life was 
incurred. This accident will serve to remind 
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Londoners of the risks they incur in a minor 
degree by travelling underground under present 
conditions of locomotion. And we believe the 
Directors of the Metropolitan Railway are fully 
alive to the necessity of providing some means of 
driving their trains other than by the steam- 
engine. Experiments have already been made 
with compressed-air engines, but there is a likeli- 
hood that electricity will eventually be employed 
for the purpose. Some very costly experiments 
have already been carried out in this direction 
upon the Metropolitan Railway, and the Directors, 
it is said, will shortly meet to come to a decision 
regarding this very important matter. It is 
probable that their action will be hastened by the 
consideration that cheap omnibus fares have 
tempted a number of their old passengers to take 
the more agreeable open-air route. 

A great deal of correspondence has recently 
arisen as to the results obtained by the Com- 
petitive Examination system, and it is the opinion 
of most experts that this system fails in bringing 
the best man to the front. But although a 
great many condemn the system, they feel that 
they are not able to suggest anything which will 
satisfactorily supersede it. We are of opinion 
that if a Scientific Commission were appointed to 
consider the whole subject, a series of tests might 
be arranged which would effectually measure the 
brain-power of candidates for our different public 
appointments. The present system of cramming 
for examinations is certainly altogether wrong, 
for there are many men who possess the capa- 
bility for passing a difficult examination, and 
there their talents cease. On the other hand, 
many men of higher attainments do not figure 
well at these examinations, often from nervous- 
ness, and also because their talents do not lie in 
the direction of assimilating knowledge from the 
close study of books. Still, they may have powers 
of observation and knowledge of men and things 
which will make them far more valuable public 
servants than if they were simply crammed with 
book-lore. We have already the means of testing 
the accuracy of sight and hearing by scientific 
means, and it might be possible to devise instru- 
ments which would show in a marked manner the 
amount of brain-power in different individuals. 

In spite of the efforts of many thoughtful 
—_ to induce ladies to discard the use of dead 

irds as ornaments to their headgear, we observe 
with regret that these sad emblems of slaughter 
are still worn. A writer in the Hospital points 
out the cruelty of this senseless fashion. He says 
that most of the birds so utilised are females, 
and are taken in the nesting season, for at that 
period the feathers are more soft and beautiful ; 
so that those who are ignorant and cruel enough 
to adopt these ornaments may be informed that 
their victim is often the mother of a nestful of 
helpless young, and that they have been left in 
the nest to die of starvation. Surely those who 
are members of what is called by courtesy the 
‘gentler sex’ should not be blind to such a con- 
sideration as this. 

Although much has been written on the sub- 
ject of arsenical wall-papers and textile fabrics, 
it would prea that the custom of employing 
poisonous colours is by no means a thing of the 
past. The public analyst of Paddington has 
recently published some information upon this 


subject. He has examined, he tells us, a number 
of imitation Indian muslins and cretonnes, and 
he found that twenty-three per cent. of these 
contained arsenic in an appreciable quantity ; the 
colours in which the poison was found being 
rincipally terra-cotta reds and gall-nut browns, 

e also made experiments with a view to find out 
at what temperature these fabrics would give off 
arsenical vapours; but these experiments only 
gave negative results. In spite of this, he quotes 
two cases brought to him by medical men, in 
which well-marked symptoms of poisoning were 
ascribed to the use of these coloured fabrics; in 
one of these cases, several work-girls employed 
in making up the material being taken ill with 
all the symptoms of arsenical poisoning. He 
attributes this result to the fact that in the work- 
room the matzrial was pressed with irons, which 
had a far higher temperature than that used in 
his experiments. The same authority also tells 
us that he found arsenic in a glazed cardboard 
box of a green colour which had contained 
chocolate. Without wishing to be an alarmist, 
he points out that individuals can do little in 
stopping this wholly unnecessary use of virulent 
poison, and he very rightly suggests that the law 
should make the manutacturer answerable for 
the evil. 

In the Report of the United States Forestry 
Department, crude creosote is greatly recom- 
mended for its valuable antiseptic properties. It 
is shown that it is an efficient poison for both 
animal and vegetable organisms. But apart from 
its excellent service as an insecticide, it represents 
one of the best means of preserving timber. 
Painted upon wood or metal, it effectually pro- 
tects both from damp or dry-rot ; and if forced 
into the wood under pressure, it carries its pre- 
serving properties to every portion of the sub- 
stance so treated. 

Sir Robert Ball, the Astronomer-Royal for 
Ireland, in the course of a recent lecture on Comets 
testified to the useful aid which the Electric 
Telegraph rendered in the quick notification to 
the different observatories of the world of the dis- 
covery of any of those erratic bodies. He pointed 
out that in spite of the well-known care exercised 
by both transmitting and receiving clerks, the 
technical particulars which gave the exact position 
of the comet were often rendered unintelligible. 
To remedy this, a simple and most ingenious code 
has been arranged, by which the position of the 
wanderer in space is indicated by a single word. 
This is how it is done: A certain edition of a 
standard dictionary is used as a master-key to the 
code, and a copy of the volume is kept at each 
observatory. Now, suppose that an observer 
receives a telegram containing the single word 
‘Umbrella, he turns to his dictionary, and finds 
that this word is found on, say page 143, and is 
forty-two lines from the top of the page. Trans- 
lated into astronomical language, this means that 
a comet has been discovered in the position indi- 
cated by 143° 42’, The dictionary is certainly 
put to a use here that its compiler never antici- 
pated. 

A Belgian officer has devised a new form of 
fort, which will probably cause a revolution in the 
science of fortification. The particulars of this 
singular construction we give in a condensed form 
from a full account which recently appeared in 
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the French scientific journal La Nature. The 
fort, so far as its outward appearance is concerned, 
is a huge molehill constructed of concrete, and 
rising but little above the surface of the ground 
where it is built. On this mound, but flush with 
its upper surface, are three armour-clad turrets, 
each containing two powerful guns; four small 
turrets which can be moved up and down by 
hydraulic agency, and which contain machine 
guns ; and finally, three conning turrets, which can 
be used for general observation, or for electric 
search-lights at night. The lower part of the fort 
is burrowed out like a veritable molehill, and con- 
tains magazines, provision-rooms, officers’ rooms, 
&e. Entrance to the fort is obtained by means of 
a passage which is several yards below the surface 
of the earth, and the length and contour of which 
are of course governed by local circumstances, 
The door of this passage is of solid construction, 
is worked by hydraulic means, and is commanded 
by the machine guns in the turrets above. 
Altogether, the structure is as impregnable as it 
can be made. It has been evolved out of the 
necessity of providing adequate means of resisting 
the impact of the huge projectiles now in use, 
against which old-fashioned fortifications are all 
but useless. 

Professor Spring of Litge has been making some 
curious and interesting experiments relating to 
the effect of compression upon metallic powders. 
With a simple piece of apparatus, consisting of a 
metal block in two parts, but held together by a 
removable collar, and a cylindrical rod working in 
a cavity in that block, any amount of pressure 
could be brought to bear upon a substance placed 
within the space indicated. With a pressure 
applied to the rod of thirteen tons to the square 
inch, lead in grains was compressed into a homo- 
geneous mass; while by increasing the pressure, 
the metal was forced out as a thin sheet through 
the crack which marked the division of the block, 
the pressure-rod being forced completely into the 
empty cavity. As we have seen, lead-powder 
required a pressure of thirteen tons to render it 
into a solid mass, Tin particles were found to 
unite in the same manner ata pressure of nineteen 


while aluminum and bismuth yielded at the same 
pressure. Copper was solidified at a pressure of 
thirty-three tons to the square inch. 

According to Jron, the surveyors of a railway 
which is projected between Kansas City and 
Mexico have come upon a tract of country which 

resents remarkable if not unique features. Here 
is a sea of black voleanic glass which has been 
chilled during agitation in some long-forgotten 
era, and which now stands up in crested ridges 
from ten to twelve feet in height. This mass 
of obsidian or vitreous stone forms a_ band 
about forty miles long, with a width of from 
one to ten miles. On either side of it the 
country is of the most barren and desolate descrip- 
tion, the soil consisting of nothing but fine white 
ash. To the north of this lava-stream, the ruins 
of a city, known to the early Spanish explorers as 
Gran Guivera, were come upon by the surveying 
party. These ruins have not often been visited, 
for they are far out of the usual tracks, and water 
cannot be obtained within forty miles of their site. 
The city consists of stone buildings of large size, 
and has evidently at one time been in the centre 


tons; zinc required just double that pressure ; | 


of a dense population. The presumption is that 
the city was overwhelmed by a violent volcanic 
outburst, which destroyed its inhabitants and 
diverted its water-supply. 

On the ‘Fairy Becks? Nova Scotia, certain 
hieroglyphic characters of very old date have been 
cut. The markings are about one-sixteenth of an 
inch in depth, and are cut on a surface of polished 
slate. The Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton has sent out an expedition to Nova Scotia to 
study this strange handwriting on the wall, with 
a view to discover whether it may lead to any- 
thing fresh with regard to the early history of 
America. 

An electrical fire-engine has recently been 
invented, which certainly seems to have many 
advantages over the ordinary steamer, provided 
that the necessary current is at hand to work it. 
This current can be obtained from tapping the 
wires which supply street-lamps, or the engine can 
bring accumulators or secondary batteries with it 
from the engine-house, With such a motive- 
power, the engine can be started at once at full 
speed. It is of less weight than an ordinary steam 
fire-engine, while it is noiseless and cheap. These 
are advantages indeed; but until the electric 
current comes into more common use, we must be 
content with steam fire-engines. We have an 
example here of a good invention coming a little 
before its time. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts gives a very 
interesting account of the great industry of Bath, 
in Somersetshire—namely, the quarrying of the 
famous Bath stone, which forms such a valuable 
building material. There are edifices still standing 
which were built in the early portion of the 
Christian era of this stone, which is remarkable 
alike for its warm-toned colour, its durability, and 
its easy working. Among these old buildings 
may be named the Roman baths at Bath itself ; 
the Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon (date 
705 A.D.) ; and Lacock Abbey, which dates from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
stone was used for merely local purposes, until, in 
1841, the long Box Tunnel was made by Brunet 
for the Great Western Railway, when that famous 
boring revealed the existence of the Box and 
Corsham beds of stone, which are both valuable 
and extensive. The so-called quarries partake 
more of the character of mines, for a heading is 
driven into the side of a hill where the stone is 
found, and from that heading stalls are cut on 
either side. The blocks are taken out as large as 
ey age and are detached from the parent rock 

y the use of the pick and wedge. 

The St Catherine’s Point lighthouse, on the 
south coast of the Isle of Wight, is now illumi- 
nated by yang the most powerful electric light 
which has yet been applied to such a purpose, its 
luminosity being estimated by the Deputy-master 
of the Trinity House at rather more than seven 
million candle-power. The maintenance of such 
a light requires a powerful dynamo, and a steam- 
engine to drive it, and at St Catherine’s light- 
house these necessary aids are in duplicate, in case 
of a breakdown, Even the old oil-light which 
electricity has superseded is kept in reserve, in 
case, by any unlooked-for accident, it should be 
needed. This is the fourth English lighthouse 
which has been provided with electrical gear, the 
other three being at Souter Point, on the coast of 
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Durham ; at the Lizard, on the Cornish coast ; 
and at the South Foreland, where the Trinity 
House experiments were carried out a short time 
ago. 

“An American inventor has patented an attach- 
ment to the ordinary bicycle which will enable 
that popular machine to be used on snow-covered 
ground, or even upon ice. The smaller wheel at 
the back of the machine is enclosed in a shoe, 
or runner, which slides over the slippery surface, 
the wheel itself being bound to the backbone of 
the bicycle. To the driving-wheel are attached at 
intervals little clamps with projecting flanges, 
which bite the ice, and so prevent the wheel from 
racing round without doing any practical work, as 
the wheels of a locomotive are often seen to do on 
a slippery rail. These clamps are so arranged as 
not to interfere with the working of the brake. 
Bicycling on the ice will probably now become a 
favourite amusement, should the nature of the 
coming winter admit of-its practice. 

We have already, says Nature, called attention 
to the fact that an effort is being made to secure 
for Bedford College (for ladies), York Place, Baker 
Street, London, new chemical and physical labora- 
tories. The College has been among the most 
successful of the institutions which send up 
graduates to the science degrees at the University 
of London; but its students have hitherto been 
severely handicapped by the inadequacy of the 
laboratory accommodation. The opportunity has 
occurred of securing fresh building-ground adjoin- 
ing the College, and plans have been prepared for 
the proposed additional laboratories. Bedford 
College is the only institution exclusively for 
ladies which provides first-class practical instruc- 
tion of this kind. 

Some experiments which have lately been con- 
ducted by the Health Board of New York indicate 
that steam is a far more effective agent in the 
destruction of disease germs than dry heat. These 
experiments were made with a view of testing the 
best means of disinfecting the clothing of fever- 
patients, the fabrics operated upon being placed 
in a closed tank, The steam test any destruc- 
tive effect upon the fabrics treated, except\that in 
some cases the colours were altered or mixed. 
The Health Department of New York now collect 
free of all charge clothing and bedding which need 
disinfection, The articles are collected in iron 
cages, which are put bodily into the disinfecting 
tank, while the key of the locked cage remains in 
the possession of the owner of the goods, 


WHAT LITTLE HANDS CAN DO. 


Every year the ingenuity and the generosity of 
countless children are shown in the gift of an 
abundance of clothing and playthings to the 
suffering little ones in the hospitals. In hun- 
dreds of cases these Christmas presents are the 
work of their own hands; and it is perfectly 
amazing the things the little hands can do in 
cleverness and kindness. Children are in general 
called thoughtless ; but if it comes in one’s way 
to see much of their work for the hospitals, it 
leaves one a very high and beautiful idea of the 
amount of heart that is hidden under the 
thoughtless ways. 

For weeks, or rather, indeed, for months before 


Christmas the gay heads and the little hands all 
over the land are busy, in leisure moments, in- 
venting and working out brilliant ideas in the 
way of toys for the sick and poor in the little cots 
far away. To give old toys is easy enough, and 
good too; but to make toys—that is the child’s 
triumph. We once heard of a little girl who had 
no one to talk to and nothing to play with, and 
who amused herself on her sick-bed by keeping a 
pebble in a box and rattling it for music. We 
are past the time when such things could nse 
pen; the children’s hospitals have been opened ; 
daughters of rich houses undertake to make year 
by year all the clothing for the child who occupies 
each cot ; and the Christmas supply of toys pours 
in to make the little ones forget their weariness 
and weakness. 

It will be remembered that the Emperor 
Frederick when he visited the Throat Hospital 
saw there a little girl in whom he took a tender 
interest because her afiliction was so like his own. 
She was recovering after a dangerous operation to 
the throat, and the voice was beginning to come 
back again. The Emperor saw her quite happy 
over a doll, which she was treating with such 
affectionate care that he pleasantly asked her 
which was the patient, the doll or herself; and 
with childlike shyness, she admitted, after some 
consideration, that she really did not know. 
Somehow, the presence of this doll takes a great 
deal of the sadness out of the picture, and puts in 
comfort and homeliness instead, 

The kind little makers of the Christmas pres- 
ents prepare dolls by dozens and scores ; the dolls 
arrive at the hospital with their hats to one side, 
or poked down over their staring eyes, and losing 
their shoes like Cinderella ; but they are quickly 
welcomed and cuddled and put to right by some 
eager pair of hands; and the doll walks on the 
bed and makes the poor little patient as happy as 
if she were a veritable fairy instead of a creature 
of wax and bran, 

But the givers are often ambitious in the toys 
they design, and, leaving doll-world, they enter 
the animal kingdom, a patterns for ele- 
phants, pigs, and rabbits, and make solid and 
strong beasts with black beady eyes and bone 
tusks of crochet hook—serviceable companions, 
that can roll off the bed on to the floor and come 
up again ‘not one penny the worse.’ 

Ingenuity goes still further. The plain deal 
box is divided by shelves into floors, enamelled 
on the outside and papered inside ; and there is 
the shell of the doll’s house ready, The floors are 
stained and varnished: the squares of coloured 
cloth are tacked down as carpets: the furniture 
is arranged, and the miniature dolls os in their 
places ; the tiny books are on the bookshelves, 
the fans and mirrors on the wall; and then the 
generous maker with the gift complete puts the 
fund of amusement out of her own hands, and off it 
goes to make poor children glad for many a day. 
Other clever young people manufacture dancing 
figures of card and string, or books with moving 
pictures-—the flower that grows, and the cat that 
appears and disappears in and out of the chimney. 
Woollen reins and balls of wool are also sent in 
large numbers, though it is difficult to see how 
they can be useful except in convalescent homes, 
Scrap-books and Christmas cards bring up the 
rear in immense numbers and variety. 
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While one admires the goodness of heart that 
prompts all these presents, if one sees much of 
them one cannot help wishing that the young 
givers had always sense enough to keep in mind 
the state of the receivers. They are sick, and 
more sensitive than the healthy and strong; 
therefore the plaything should not be fragile, or 
it will lead to three minutes of play and half an 
hour of tears. Again, they mostly cannot run 
about; hence such a thing as a kite is utterly out 
of place, and would only suggest a helpless longing 
for the fields) The best plaything of all is some- 
thing of the soft and strong sort, like our friend 
the stuffed elephant, or like the doll for the girls. 
It must be a toy that can go to bed—though, of 
course, the more elaborate ones are magnificent in 
the stages of recovery. 

The kindness of children goes further yet, and 
does not stop with amusing the little patients ; 
the girls in apPy homes are learning more and 
more to prepare clothing for use in the hospitals. 
These garments ought not to be of fanciful and 
easily spoiled colours or of very delicate stuffs : 
they are meant to stand hard wear, and not to 
trouble the wearers by being ruined in a few days. 
At the same time, clothing for little children 
ought not to be of coarse stuff because the 
children happen to be poor. Nor ought it to be 
of bad stuff when it is supposed to be given for 
love. A bad gift is no kindness; and ‘a coarse 
thing—only for a poor child’ is quite a mistaken 
idea, as there is no dispensation by which the baby 
born poor is provided with a tougher skin than 
that of little mortals in dainty nurseries. 

‘Something to do!’ is the perpetual demand of 
young folks ; and there is nothing that so delights 
their heart as an undertaking of their own, to be 
completed in time with grand results, It is part 
of education to learn to work and to complete the 
work. Who that has ever come across it can 
forget Carlyle’s earnest exhortation to do some- 
thing, to make something; doing and making 
being so much more glorious a thing than any 
amount of feeling, dreaming, thinking, and talk- 
ing. He pointed out that in a life of ease and leis- 
ure there is little value to the world, and that it is 
quite a new sensation, a sensation of usefulness 
and of triumph, when first any one can say that 
he has turned thought into action, and made or 
done some one useful thing, no matter how 
humble it be. 

When boys and girls clamour for occupation on 
wet goa or winter evenings, would it not be 
well for them to learn Carlyle’s lesson ‘of begin- 
ning to be active in the world, and to complete 
some one useful thing that shall be entirely their 
own doing and their own gift? 

Generosity is also cultivated by this charming 
custom, Generosity is the perpetual fount of joy, 
and it is well to begin early to let children find 
out for themselves that when our own pleasures 
are scant and transient, there is always possible 
in this world the grand pleasure of giving joy to 
some sadder heart. Sometimes in sending their 
Christmas offerings of clothing or playthings, 
children write most winning letters, ‘I loved 
making it,’ they say in their straight and simple 
language ; or, ‘I took great trouble to have it 
look nice ;’ and they go on to tell their pleasure 
in thinking that some other child will rejoice 
over what they have done. 


A third good thing taught by this practice is 
the habit of perseverance. Whatever a child 
begins ought to be finished. It is part of the 
training of the volatile mind to constancy and to 
the determination necessary for the greater works 
of life by-and-by. To make a coverlet for a cot 
isa long work for a child; but how delightful is 
the first sense of finishing long labour, and how 
useful it is to have learned that little by little 
longest labours have an end ! 

The last grand part of the training given in 
making these hospital gifts is the most valuable 
part of all. Whatever political economists may 
say or do, they can never abolish affliction, help- 
lessness, sickness, or poverty. And while these 
things remain in the world, the duty of charity 
will still rank first. The character is hard and 
imperfect in which it is forgotten; and very beau- 
tiful is the mind of man or woman that has 
learned it from the beginning of life, and in 
whom it has always grown with the growth, like 
an instinct or a second nature. 


CHINESE MEDICINE. 


THE medical art in China is mysterious and 
empirical. The medical profession is regulated 
by rules almost the opposite of those which pre- 
vail in England. In China the doctor receives a 
fixed salary as long as his patient is in good 
health. If the patient falls ill, the doctor’s pay is 
stopped until a cure is effected. In England, a 
sick person usually tries to assist the doctor by 
explaining the symptoms of his case. In China, 
this would be considered an insult to the doctor. 
The doctor may feel the patient’s pulse, examine 
his skin, and look at his tongue ; but he may ask 
no questions. He is then expected to diagnose 
the disease from which the sick man is ailing, and 
to prescribe a remedy, The medicine prescribed 
is usually very cheap and very nasty ; but some 
drugs are highly priced ; and there are certain 

recious stones which are believed to be of won- 
derful efficacy in curing diseases. One of these 
expensive prescriptions consists of very costly 
ingredients White and red coral, rubies or 
jacinth, pearls, emeralds, musk, with one or two 
earths in special quantities, are crushed into 
powder, rolled into pills with gum and rose-water, 
and coated with gold-leaf. This unique medicine 
is reported to be an infallible cure for smallpox, 
measles, scarlet fever, and all diseases which arise 
from blood-poisoning and break out in cutaneous 
eruptions. The strengthening qualities of this 
reparation are said to be quite remarkable. The 
esuits, who flourished in China in the early part 
of the present imperial dynasty, affirm that et 
have seen men snatched from the last convulsions 
of death by its judicious use. 

Another remedy is called Kiuchiu, or bitter 
wine. This seems to be a strong tonic, and is 
not really of Chinese origin, as it is supposed to 
have been brought from India. It consists of 
spirit, aloes, myrrh, frankincense, and saffron. 
These are to be mixed, and exposed to the sun for 
one month, until the fluid becomes clear enough 
to be used, 

The following is a prescription for a Chinese 
love-potion, but it is understood to be only a 
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burlesque of some of their ordinary medical pre- 
scriptions: Take the pistils of a white peony 
which has bloomed in the spring—of a white lotus 
that had bloomed in the summer—of a white 
poppy that had bloomed in the autumn, and of a 
white plum-blossom that -had bloomed in the 
winter: of each of these, twelve ounces. The 
pistils are to be kept over till the vernal equinox 
of the succeeding year, dried in the sun, mixed 
into powder, and dissolved in twelve mace-weight 
of rain, and the same amount of pure dew, hoar- 
frost, and snow-flakes, all of which must have 
fallen on a particular day. These ingredients 
being mixed in equal proportions, they are to be 
made into pills the size of a dragon’s eye, and 
oe in an old porcelain jar, which is to be 

uried under the root of a flower. When the 
love-sick patient feels unwell, she is to dig up the 
jar and swallow one of the pills in a hot decoction 
of juniper-bark. The Chinese author has omitted 
to state what effect is produced by this potion on 
either the love-sick maiden or her lover. But he 
proceeds to observe that the same prescription is 
also good for some cases of toothache ; only, he 
adds, as it takes some time to procure all the 


ingredients of the remedy, some patients have | 


been known to die, and others have been cured 
spontaneously, before they could try its effect. 

Under these circumstances, it is not astonishing 
to learn that the medical profession is held in 
rather low esteem in China. It is an hereditary 
profession, which receives few recruits from out- 
side, and therefore prefers to stand on its own 
ancient ways and traditions. 


Volume V. of the Fifth Series of CHAMBERS’s 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller, 


A cloth case for binding the whole of the numbers 
Sor 1888 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may be had at all 
times. 


The First Monthly Part of the New Volume, issued January 31, 1889, will contain the 
opening Chapters of a new Novel : 


JOHN VALB’S GUARDIAN. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


AUTHOR oF ‘JosEPH’s Coat, ‘Vat 


Also a complete Story by W. Crark Russet, entitled : 


JEREMY YORK. 


END OF 


THE FIFTH VOLUME 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 
47 Paternoster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


Rights Reserved. 
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UNEQUALLED FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


8 First-Class Exhibition Awards. 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


S*A perfect article of diet, rich in bone and flesh forming properties.” 
Sotp By ALL CHEMISTS anp GROCERS, 


Sole Makers, 
A. & R. SCOTT, Glasgow, Manchester, London. 


RENDERS 
THE SKIN 
SOFT, 
SMOOTH, AND 
WHITE, 
Entirely removes 
ALL ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
And preserves the Skin 
from all the ill effects of 
Frost, Cold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 
more effectually than any 

= = other preparation. 
A CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
is soon obtained by its use. 

It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the skin ever produced. 
For the toilet. and the nursery itis INVALUABLE, Bottles rs., 
1s. od., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free 
for 3d. extragy the sole makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


THE SOVEREIGN 


KNIFE POLISH 


Is compounded 
with Sanitas, the 
most powerful, 

..delicate, and 
harmless disin- 
fectant yet dis- are supposed 
covered. {is to clean. 
Removes all Taint caused by Decomposed Animal 
Matter, Fish, &c.,s0 injurious and often Fatal to Health. 
Used in the usual way and a Smaller Quantity required. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
JOHN JOHNSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. Established 1849. 


Beware of 
imitations which 
injure the 
Cutlery they 


DISINFECT your TABLE! 


i Compounded 


DISINFECTANT with the world- 
completely re- renowned 
moves Stains, “ SANITAS” 

TAINT, and Tar- OF THE 
nish, caused by “SANITAS” CO. 

SILVER PLATE (Lim1Tep), 

coming in contact or 

with Decomposed LONDON, 

Animal Matter, by arrangement. 

Fish, &c., so 

frequently the 
origin of 


Cleanliness and 
Disinfectants the 
DISEASE and Safety Valves 
DEATH. of Life. 
INVENTED AND PREPARED BY THE PATENTEES, 
JOHN JOHNSON & CO., 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


FREE FRO ERCURY 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


“During the Afghan War I verily believe Kandahar was won by us all taking up large supplies of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT,’ and so arrived fit to overthrow half a dozen Ayub Khans.” 


From“ MESS STORIES,” by G. W. Vyse, published by Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING.—A Gentleman writes: “ When I feel out of 


sorts, I take a dose of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ one hour before dinner ; the effect is all I could wish.” 


How to enjoy good food that would 


otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered stomach, use ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT.” 
T THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” isan imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps 
t 


he blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics, such as alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means: thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned 


blood and over cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 


PERSO-APGHAN FRONTIER.—One of Her Majesty's 
Consuls writes from Teheran: ‘It may interest you to know that 
while riding from Teheran to Meshed not long ago, being one day rather 
unwell, to my astonishment and delight the Persian courier who accom- 
panied me produced a bottle of what he called Numuki meeveh, which 
was no less in fact translated than ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ The 
man told me that he now never travelled without a bottle.—Yours faith- 
fully, SHe1ku JAM.—December, 1884.—To J. C. ENo, Esq.” 
FUROPE. ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA. 
—IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS.—“ Please send me 
half-a-dozen bottles of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have tried ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ in America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent for 
almost every complaint, fever included, with the most satisfactory results. 
I can strongly recommend it to all Travellers; in fact, I am never 
without ts, Se faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL, June 26th, 
1878.” 


Hor CLIMATES.—“ I cannot refrain from adding my testimony 

to the great efficiency of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ here. have a 
store, and as numerous travellers are constantly passing, and the climate 
being extremely hot—frequently 110° in the shade—there is naturally 
much drink consumed. It is a colonial custom that if a traveller drops 
in your store, to ask the proprietor to ‘liquor.’ I did ‘liquor’ for some 
considerable time, and found my liver gradually increasing in con- 
sequence. Having been recommended your excellent ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
I steadily applied myself to six bottles, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given, and I feel myself bound to say that the result was not only 
satisfactory, but, I believe, has permanently reduced my liver to its 
normal size. Since then I invariably use your ‘FRUIT SALT’ when 
asked to ‘liquor,’ in — of the beverage which inebriates and doesn’t 
always cheer, and charge the customer as per usual.—I remain, Sir, 
yours truly, W. Scumipt, Barkly Rout, Griqualand West, South Africa, 
Oct. 18, 1879.—J. C. ENo, Esq.” 


FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—‘ Ecypr—Cairo.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, I have on three separate occasions 


been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. 


The last two attacks have been, however, complete! 


repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health at the very least, if 


not my life itself. 


Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store 


of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, sir, gratefully yours, A CorporaL, rgth 


Hussars.—May 26, 1883.—Mr J. C. Eno. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—'‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 


y introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not 


re 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 


” ADAMS, 


ITTION.—LZ amine cach Bottle and see that the Capsule is marked “Teno’s ‘Fruit Salt.’” 


Without it you have been imposed on 


by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
‘PREPARED ONLY AT 


UIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy St., New Cross Road, London, 8.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent, 
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Made in the following Patterns, viz—PLAIN, LACE EDGE, IMPERIAL, 
SPIRES, LILY, VIOLET, HEMSTITCH, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE BY POST. 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 
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RDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
POWDER. ‘his admirable substitute 
os for Eggs proviiles an endless variety of 
choice Dishes. SOLD 
b “ In xes 
sufficient 
> Sixpenny | sweets,” boxes for 
Assorted ’ Pints. 
Gratis. 
nN The new and enlarged edition, 
Stamps, to | containing practical Hints and 
C. BRANDAUER & Co.'s Pen Works, Birmingham. ©. B. & Co. are also manufac- | Original Recipes, post-free on 
turers of J Pens, School Pens, turned-up points, turned-down points, curved, square, | Teceipt of address, by ALFRED 
and slanting nibbed, and every other description of Steel Pens. BIRD & SONS, Birmingham. i 
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